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American College Student Leaders, 
1952. Beverly Hills, Calif., Leader 
Publications. [cl1952]. 552p. 22.5cm. 
cloth $10; to schools and libraries, 25 
per cent discount, 2 per cent cash 
discount. 


American College Student Leaders, 
edited by Raymond J. Carpenter, is a 
new publication. According to informa- 
tion received from the publishers, it 
“will be published each year with the 
year heading the publication such as 
1952 American College Student Lead- 
ers, 1953 American College Student 
Leaders and so forth.” The publishers 
also state that “the book is limited to 
biographical data pertaining to top stu- 
dents selected by individual college 
committees as the leaders of their cam- 
puses. .. . It is excellent for newspaper 
and industrial research as well as per- 
manent reference for college libraries.” 

The purpose of the book is “to recog- 
nize and record the achievements of 
American College Student Leaders... . 
The students whose biographies appear 


in this book have displayed their su- 
periority in academic, athletic and ex- 
tra-curricular activities. . . . Their sin- 
cere acceptance of the responsibilities 
of leadership have [sic] been recog- 
nized by their fellow students. Their 
Student Government officers have hon- 
ored them by selecting these biogra- 
phees to represent more than 1,000 
leading colleges and universities in this 
book. . . . Leader Publications takes 
pride in providing a permanent record 
of student achievements—a valuable 
reference for educational institutions; 
vocational bureaus; business and social 
organizations.’—Foreword. 

The volume consists of a list of Ten 
Outstanding American College Student 
Leaders of 1952, an Honorable Mention 
Roster, 1952, a Key to Abbreviations, 
Student Biographies, and an Appendix. 
The students chosen as the Ten Out- 
standing American College Student 
Leaders were selected by the Editorial 
Board of Leader Publications on the 
basis of scholastic records and leader- 
ship in extra-curricular activities. The 
Honorable Mention Roster includes 
names of 30 students, selected by the 
Editorial Board as runners-up to the 
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Ten Outstanding American College Stu- 
dent Leaders. The main part of the 
book consists of student biographies, 
alphabetically arranged, two columns to 
a page. Names of students are in bold- 
face type, followed by biographical in- 
formation in smaller type. Included are 
the name and location of the college, 
the student’s major subject, the ex- 
pected date of graduation, address, 
names of parents, a list of organizations 
in which the student participated and 
record of achievements, religious affilia- 
tion, military record, employment ex- 
perience, and future vocation. If the 
student has been listed in Who’s Who 
Among Students in American Univer- 
sities and Colleges, this fact is included. 
The Appendix is a supplementary list 
of fourteen biographies received after 
the publication deadline. 

It is estimated that over 6,000 names 
of students from freshmen to seniors 
are listed. Some students of graduate 
standing are included. The coverage of 
institutions is extensive, and many jun- 
ior colleges, and business and profes- 
sional schools, are included. There is, 
however, no list of institutions covered. 

The only access to the information 
included in American College Student 
Leaders is through the names of the 
students. No indexes are supplied to 
facilitate the reference use for which 
the volume was designed. Those who 
might wish to use the book as a means 
of locating students who are preparing 
for a particular vocation must read 
through the entire volume. The same is 
true for those who might wish to know 
what students are included from par- 
ticular institutions. 


Throughout the book there are num- 
erous instances of misspelled words, in- 
correctly divided words, and _ typo- 
graphical errors that could have been 
eliminated by careful editing or proof- 
reading. For example, Johns Hopkins 
University is spelled “John Hopkins” 
and “Johns Hapkins”; Tuskegee Insti- 
tute is spelled “Tuskagee” and “Tusko- 
gee.” Other examples of errors are 
“vetenarian,” “phamphlets,” and “ex- 
temporanoous.” 

The format is unsatisfactory. The 
binding is not sufficiently sturdy to 
stand up under frequent use, and mar- 
gins are too narrow to permit rebinding. 

American College Student Leaders 
does not entirely meet the publishers’ 
claims for it as a reference book. It 
does not contain information of great 
reference value. It is not organized for 
use by vocational bureaus or industrial 
research laboratories. Considering the 
quality of the editorial work and of the 
format, the price is high. It is recom- 
mended only for college libraries with 
ample funds and large fraternity groups. 


Chronicle Guidance Service. R. M. 
Handville, Director. Moravia, New 
York, Chronicle Guidance Publica- 
tions, Inc. Published monthly, Sep- 
tember through May. $25 a year for 
one subscription; $45 a year for two 
subscriptions; $60 a year for three 
subscriptions; additional subscrip- 
tions $15 a year. Each month the 
service contains the following (prices 
are indicated for separate purchase): 
1 Student Aid Bulletin, Pt. I (Edu- 

cational Guide), $3.50 a year. 
1 Student Aid Bulletin, Pt. II (Schol- 
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arship Announcements), $3.50 a 
year. 

1 Career Index, $6 a year. 

1 Occupations-To-Which-High-School- 
Subjects-May-Lead Poster, .$6 a 
year. 

2 Occupational Observation Posters, 
$6 a year. 

1 College Entrance Poster, $6 a year. 

4-6 Occupational Reprints, $6 a year. 

1 Suggested Uses of Material Page, 
$6 a year. 


The Chronicle Guidance Service is 
one of several services offered by 
Chronicle Guidance Publications, in- 
corporated in 1952. Before that time 
Chronicle Guidance Publications was a 
partnership, known as the Chronicle 
Press, founded in 1938. “The Chronicle 
owns and operates its own offset print- 
ing shop, together with the necessary 
darkroom, platemaking and _ bindery 
equipment. This makes it possible to 
produce guidance material quicker and 
at lower cost than would otherwise be 
possible,” states the publisher. R. M. 
Handville, the research director, was 
for nine years the Supervisor of Guid- 
ance in the New York State Education 
Department. 

Although the publishers make no 
definite statement to that effect, their 
current descriptive brochure indicates 
that they have reorganized their ma- 
terial slightly and retitled some of the 
bulletins, beginning with volume 4, 
number 1, September 1952. Since this 
review is based on an examination of 
volume 3, September 1951—May 1952, 
there will be some discrepancies be- 
tween the materials described and those 
now being supplied. For example, Stu- 
dent Aid Bulletin, Part I is now called 
Educational Guide. However, all items 
of information noted in volume 3 appear 
to be included in current volumes. 


Student Aid Bulletin, Part I (Educa- 
tional Guide). In general, each bulle- 
tin covers one occupation, listing the 
code number from the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles; e.g., in December 
1951: The Nursing Profession, 0-33, 
D.O.T. Most of the bulletins follow the 
same general outline: a description of 
the occupation; short, clear paragraphs 
of general information on duties, oppor- 
tunities, remuneration, training, and 
scholarships; a list of accredited schools, 
giving such data as the name and ad- 
dress of each institution, a statement 
on its control by public or private 
agency, sex of students admitted, size 
of student body, type of school, pro- 
gram offered, admission requirements, 
expenses, and financial aids. In some 
cases the list of accredited schools is 
continued from one issue to the next, 
because of limitations of space. The 
careers covered in volume 3 are Librar- 
ianship, Social Work, Nursing, Occu- 
pational Therapy, Dental Hygiene, Os- 
teopathy, Veterinary Medicine, Home 
Economics, and Medical Records Li- 
brarianship. 

The Student Aid Bulletin, Part II 
(Scholarship Announcements). Each is- 
sue lists approximately 20 schools, in- 
dicating for each the number and types 
of scholarships available, the amounts, 
eligibility requirements, and procedure 
for applying. Only one side of the page 
is used, to facilitate clipping and filing. 
There is indication that information is 
kept up to date in the fact that some 
institutions are listed several times, 
when additional scholarships are made 
available, or when conditions of schol- 
arship eligibility are altered. There is 
also note made of those institutions 
which offer no scholarships. Coverage 
in this part of the service is very broad, 
ranging from large state-controlled uni- 
versities to small private colleges. 
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The March 1952 issue of the Student 
Aid Bulletin, Part II lists 23 schools 
with scholarships available. A great 
many of the entries are for small pri- 
vate institutions, e.g., Hood College, 
Upsala College, Saint Mary College; 
however, large schools, both private 
and public, are included, e.g., the Uni- 
versities of Kansas, Washington, and 
Chicago. Like the Part I (Educational 
Guide) bulletins, the scholarship bul- 
letins are also consistent in their pres- 
entation of material. 

Career Index. This booklet is an 
annotated listing of free and inexpen- 
sive vocational material (magazine arti- 
cle reprints, pamphlets, government 
documents, etc.) including from 27 to 
37 items each month. About half of the 
items listed are free; most others cost 
25c or less. Free material is starred. 
The Career Index, like the Scholarship 
Announcements, is printed on one side 
of the page only. The publishers sug- 
gest that these annotations be clipped 
and pasted to the folders in the occupa- 
tional file, thus bringing together all 
material on each vocation. 

An inspection of volume 3 revealed 
one item marked recommended, other- 
wise the only selection indicated is the 
starring of free materials. Most of the 
items seemed worth ordering, e.g., the 
first five listed in the December 1951 
Career Index: Commercial Artist, Di- 
rector of Religious Education, Office 
Occupations, Social Worker, Air Craft 
Manufacturer. 

With each issue of the Career Index 
are included twelve post cards ad- 
dressed to the publishers of free ma- 
terial, each requesting an item by title 
on the reverse side, with a space for the 
name and address of the user. 

Occupations -To- Which-High-School- 
Subjects-May-Lead Posters. Each month 
the packet includes one 17x22-inch 


poster designed to show how the train- 
ing received in certain high school sub- 
jects may be used in various skilled, 
unskilled, sales, and professional occu- 
pations. The posters, planned for class- 
room display, are in two or three colors, 
and employ pictures, drawings, and 
graphs, with some explanatory text. 
The subjects covered in volume 3 in- 
clude clothing, history, oral English, 
woodworking, foods, foreign language, 
animal husbandry, and botany. The 
schedule of poster releases through 
1953-54 is available in the publishers’ 
brochure of the service. 

Occupational Observation Posters. 
These posters, 11x17 inches, in two 
colors, are designed for bulletin board 
use and each gives data on duties, 
earnings, outlook, job requirements, 
and training, in a particular occupation 
or field. Most of the posters have sev- 
eral photographs illustrating the occu- 
pation, some large ‘and well chosen, 
others too small or not sufficiently de- 
scriptive. 

College Entrance Posters. This is a 
17x22-inch table giving information 
needed by prospective students of lib- 
eral arts colleges. About 35 schools 
are covered each month, and the pub- 
lishers estimate that the 18 tables issued 
over a two-year period will cover all 
colleges and universities with liberal 
arts departments or schools. After that, 
they will be continuously revised. In- 
formation on these posters include, for 
each school: address, academic admis- 
sion requirements, tuition, fees, cost of 
room and board, and church affiliation. 
Designed for display purposes, these 
posters are printed in large type on 
pastel colored paper. 

Occupational Reprints. Each packet 
contains from four to six reprints of 
articles from trade, technical, business, 
and professional magazines. They vary 
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from one to four pages in length, from 
elementary to scholarly in style and 

content, from pictorial to strictly text- 
ual. All the reprints indicate the source 
and date of original publication, usually 
recent. For example: the article “Mink 
Farmer,” reprinted from the Harvester 
World, December 1950, is an unsigned 
three-page account in easy-to-read lan- 
guage, illustrated by seven photographs. 
“Process Design Engineer,” a _ three- 
page article by Walter E. Lobo of the 
M. W. Kellogg Co., reprinted from the 
October 23, 1950 issue of the Chemical 
& Engineering News, is written in tech- 
nical and difficult language, with no 
illustrations. This material can best be 
used to supplement other vocational 
information. 

Suggested Uses of Material Page. 
This is a guide to possible use of 
the material received in the monthly 
packet. Suggestions are made for use 
in the classroom, on the bulletin board, 
in displays, etc. The reverse side of the 
page is divided into four blanks that 
may be cut apart, clipped to items from 
the packet, and used as routing slips. 

This service seems to be intended 
primarily for use by high schools, which 
could profitably use all parts of it. Some 
parts will also be useful for public and 
college libraries, e.g., the Student Aid 
Bulletin, Part I (Educational Guide), 
the Student Aid Bulletin, Part II 
(Scholarship Announcements), Career 
Index, and Occupational Reprints. The 
various posters and charts are valuable 
for vocational counselors in secondary 
schools. 

Although it would have to he 
checked, labeled, and interpolated into 
existing occupational files, the Chron- 
icle Guidance Service is recommended 
for purchase as supplementary material 
by libraries with sufficient funds and 
well established occupational files. 


The New Human Interest Library. 8v. 
New York, Books, Inc. [c1928-1952]. 
illus. pl. maps. diagrs. tables. 24cm. 
Art-leather grain fabrikoid $50. No 
discount to schools or libraries. Pub- 
lished by the Midland Press, 1928- 
1942; by Books, Inc., 1944-1952. 


Previous reviews of The New Human 
Interest Library appeared in Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin, July 1930, and Jan- 
uary 1939. Volume 7, Gems of Litera- 
ture, has been added since these re- 
views. 

The New Human Interest Library, in 
eight volumes, is made up as follows: 
v.1, The Child and His World, which 
contains The How-You-Grow Book 
(character-building stories), The Do- 
It-Yourself Book, The Comradeship 
Book (boys’ and girls’ clubs), The 
Home and School Book (methods and 
devices); v.2, Stories of Science; v.3, 
Great Industries; v.4, Our Country in 
Romance; v.5, Around the World; v.6, 
Leaders of All Times; v.7, Gems of 
Literature (new); v.8, Atlas, School 
Guide, Index. 

The editor is listed as S. E. Farquhar 
and the literary editor as C. Ralph 
Taylor, both unidentified. According to 
Who Was Who in America, 1943-1950, 
Mr. Farquhar, who died in 1948, left 
the employ of the Midland Press in 
1930 and was not employed by Books, 
Inc. Advisory editors are listed as W. D. 
Howe, formerly with Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, and L. P. Benezet, former Super- 
intendent of Schools, Manchester, N.H. 
Mr. Howe died in 1946. Each volume 
contains a list of contributors to the 
set, indicating the articles or sections 
each has written. Some of the identify- 
ing material here is out of date; for 
example, Edward F. Bigelow is listed 
as president of the Agassiz Association 
although he died in 1938. No note is 
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made that four other contributors are 
dead. Frances Clarke Sayers is identi- 
fied as “Formerly Children’s Librarian 
in the Central Children’s Room, New 
York Public Library,” a position she has 
not held since 1923. The editors’ State- 
ment reads “Professors Starr and Mil- 
ler gave valuable aid on various arti- 
cles in volume 5.” Frederick Starr died 
in 1933. 

The publishers’ announcement calls 
the set “an encyclopedia for children 
written in story book form to serve as 
a link between the home and the 
school.” The subject arrangement “is 
conducive to extended and consecu- 
tive reading,” according to the editors. 
A second introduction by the publishers 
in volume 8 preceding the School Guide 
states: “The New Human Interest Li- 
brary has blazed a new trail in the field 
of concise, well arranged reference 
helps. By virtue of its classification by 
subject it is easy to use. It serves stu- 
dents from the toddlers in the pre- 
school department through the high 
school and is enjoyed by adult readers 
as well.” While the work is evidently 
intended for children and parents, the 
39 pages devoted to arithmetical proc- 
esses, the 8 to spelling, the 6 to manu- 
script writing, etc., indicate a bid for 
use by teachers as well. 

Articles are generally of medium 
length with subtopics in boldface type. 
For example, South America covers 15 
pages; Siam and Persia each, 2; Print- 
ing, 18; Matches, 3; World War II, 5. 
Some articles are too brief for adequate 
coverage, as that on the atomic bomb, 
which is treated in one-half page. De- 
scription and diagrams of processes 
particularly interesting to children are 
frequently lacking, as in the articles on 
plastics, radar, and motion pictures. 
Less description of theaters and more 
about technical processes to show how 


films, sound, and color are recorded 
would vitalize the article on motion 
pictures. Figures on feature films pro- 
duced and the number of people em- 
ployed in the motion picture industry 
are correct. Pronunciation is not indi- 
cated in the text or in the index. 

The style is often confusing, with 
long, involved sentences such as, “Plato 
was one of the young men who were 
disciples of Socrates, and he went on 
teaching people afterwards what he 
had learned from Socrates, and a good 
deal more which he saw must be true 
if what he had learned from Socrates 
were true.” Frequently the style is not 
straightforward or objective. For ex- 
ample, the information on Girl Scouts 
in volume 1 is presented in letter form, 
and the section “The Story of Our Gov- 
ernment” is written from the viewpoint 
of an editorial “we.” The style of vol- 
ume 5, Around the World, is that of 
an old-fashioned travel book, although 
this is the only volume which deals 
with world history. Emphasis is on 
things to be seen rather than the social 
significance of events; for example, the 
article Great Britain devotes one brief 
paragraph to historical events in Brit- 
ain during World War II (the main 
account of the war is given in volume 
4) and twelve pages to cathedrals, uni- 
versities, villages, and other physical 
aspects. 

Material on the same subject is scat- 
tered and often found in unlikely spots. 
For example, in the article World War 
II, the trial of war criminals at Nurem- 
berg is described very briefly, while 
under Germany almost a whole page 
is devoted to the issues involved in the 
trial. Likewise, material under Japan 
in volume 5 would clarify aspects of 
World War II as presented in volume 4. 

A chronological outline of American 
history in volume 4 is broken into three 
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parts, appearing on pages 173-80, 263- 
70, and 347-54. There is no indication 
at the ends of the first two sections that 
the outline is to continue later, although 
the indexes and table of contents do 
accurately indicate the locations of the 
various sections. 

It is particularly hard to gather infor- 
mation about American cities. There 
are no separate articles on them in the 
text, and a careful follow-up of refer- 
ences in the index often yields meager 
and out-of-date .information. Material 
on Chicago is to be found in twelve 
places. Of these twelve references five 
are photographs with little text, and, 
of the remaining seven, six vary from 
one to five lines. The fullest informa- 
tion is under Subways—The Chicago 
Tunnel, where this statement appears: 
“Chicago possesses sixty or seventy 
miles of underground railways on which 
not one single passenger is carried, the 
work of transport being confined to 
merchandise, coal, cinders and rub- 
bish.” No mention is made of Chicago’s 
passenger subway, in which trains first 
ran in 1943. Population of Chicago is 
not given in any of these articles. Cen- 
sus figures for 1950 appear in the Index 
of Cities and Towns of the United 
States in volume 8, which is largely 
inaccessible since this section is not 
listed in either the general index or the 
table of contents of volume 8. 

A serious defect of the set is its lack 
of up-to-date information. It omits im- 
portant events of the past 25 or even 
50 years. For example, in the article 
Great Britain the most recent monarch 
discussed is Queen Victoria. The names 
of the five sovereigns who followed her 
do not appear in the index. Pasteur is 
the most recent scientist mentioned in 
World’s Greatest Scientists in volume 
6. The index carries no entries for 
Einstein, the Mayo brothers, penicillin, 


or sulfa drugs. James Whitcomb Riley 
and Eugene Field are the most recent 
poets discussed in the article Leading 
Writers—American. No mention is 
made of Millay, Benet, Robinson, and 
Sandburg. Nothing was found for Hem- 
ingway or Steinbeck. The Korean War 
is not mentioned in the articles on the 
United Nations, the recent history of 
the United States, or the various places 
where Korea is discussed. No treatment 
of the labor movement in the United 
States was found except for mention of 
some labor legislation during the Tru- 
man administration. The index carries 
no entries for labor, strikes, C.1.0., 
A.F.L., William Green, or John L. 
Lewis. Nor are there entries for Juan 
Peron, Francisco Franco, or Frank 
Lloyd Wright. The latest historical 
event included in Our Country in Ro- 
mance is the re-election of President 
Truman in 1948. Great emphasis now 
is placed on language arts in school 
curricula, yet in this set that division 
appears only in the primary section of 
the School Guide. 

There has been some attempt to bring 
the work up to date. There are articles 
on nylon and orlon, plastics, television, 
radar—all of them inadequate. The 
articles in volume 6 on Charles Evans 
Hughes, Sinclair Lewis, and Henry 
Ford have had the death dates of these 
men inserted in the headings, but the 
articles themselves are written in the 
present tense as though the subjects 
were still living. 

Many subjects, other than the scien- 
tific ones already mentioned, which are 
of interest to children, are too briefly 
treated or are omitted altogether. For 
example, little information is included 
about garden flowers, cats, or dogs. 
Baseball and the World Series, football, 
and other sports are omitted. 

There is apparently no consistent pol- 
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icy concerning the use of old or new 
names for political subdivisions. In 
some cases there is inconsistency in 
usage between the text, the index, and 
the table of contents. 

Volume 7, Gems of Literature (which 
bears the title A Treasury of Literature 
on the spine), is a collection of docu- 
ments, speeches, fairy tales, short 
stories, and poems. Except for the fairy 
tales, all of the selections in the book 
are eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
works. There are no contemporary 
authors included; the most recent one 
included is Henry Van Dyke. No dra- 
matic literature is included. Since the 
table of contents is sufficient for find- 
ing material, the lack of an index to 
this volume is not serious. However, the 
general index to the set does not in- 
clude the selections in this volume, 
which is a serious omission. 

According to the editors’ Statement, 
“Each book carries its own index, and 
in the eighth volume there is a com- 
plete cumulative cross-index, listing 
everything in the series.” This aim has 
not been completely achieved. Omis- 
sions noted in actual use of the set in- 
clude: Recent Great Amevicans, Index 
of Cities and Towns of the United 
States, language arts, material on Wins- 
ton Churchill and the Nuremberg trials 
in volume 4, labor legislation, material 
on Dr. Meitner and Prof. Nier in vol- 
ume 2, all material in volume 7. None 
of the above appear as entries in either 
the separate volume indexes or in the 
general index. Plastics appears as an 
entry in the index to volume 3, but not 
in the general index. Some errors were 
noted. There seems to be no definite 
policy for the treatment of hyphenated 
and multiple word entries in the index. 
They are listed sometimes under the 
first word, sometimes the last, and some- 
times both; e.g., Canada thistle, but 


gentian, fringed; wild carrot, but morn- 
ing-glory, wild. Marshmarigold, trail- 
ing-arbutus, waterlily, and wild rose 
are all found under both parts of their 
names. One feature which limits the 
usefulness of the index is the fact that 
many references are general rather 
than specific. For example, under flow- 
ers there is the reference “see also 
names of flowers,” under food, “see also 
names of food.” This would not be 
serious if there were cross references 
giving specific names of flowers or foods 
in the text. Cross references in the text 
of The New Human Interest Library 
are rare. 

The tables of contents of the separate 
volumes are, in general, adequate. 
Some omissions and_ inconsistencies 
have been noted above. 

Bibliographies in the back of each of 
the first six volumes are arranged in 
the order in which the subjects appear 
in the body of the book. These bibliog- 
raphies are, in many cases, very long, 
and are greatly in need of revision. 
There are no titles more recent than 
1946, and nearly half of all titles were 
published in the 1920’s. Of the fourteen 
titles under Scandinavia at least seven 
should be eliminated. Twenty-nine titles 
are listed under agriculture with copy- 
right dates ranging from 1903 to 1942. 
The eight titles under meat packing 
range from 1922 to 1929. Good hints on 
introducing books to children are given 
in volume 1, but one list of books sug- 
gested is very old. 

The atlas section of volume 8 con- 
sists of a gazetteer of the world, an 
index of U.S. cities, and 16 unnumbered 
pages of Hammond maps of the world, 
the continents, Canada, and the United 
States. Seven of these nine maps cover 
double pages. The Index of Cities and 
Towns of the United States serves as 
an index to the United States map, but 
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the gazetteer does not carry references 
to the other maps. 

Illustrations throughout the set are 
plentiful, but reproduction is consist- 
ently blurred and spotty. They are fre- 
quently small and old fashioned in com- 
position. The 48 pages of character- 
building stories in volume 1 are anti- 
quated both in text and illustrations. 

The binding is adequate, but the gold 
stamping on the spine is already wear- 
ing off the review copy. Even though 
the print is good the page make-up 
lacks eye appeal and seems crowded. 

A large proportion of the material in 
this set is out of date. It is scattered and 
not easily brought together; finding 
devices are inadequate. The illustra- 
tions are poor in content and poorly 
reproduced, and the entire aspect of the 
pages is lacking in appeal for children. 
For these reasons, The New Human 
Interest Library is not recommended. 


The New Wonder World: A Library of 
Knowledge. 1lv. Chicago, Geo. L. 


Shuman & Co. [cl1952]. illus. ports. 
maps. diagrs. 25cm. rainbow $98.50 


(Holliston Sturdite, an imitation 
leather similar to fabrikoid). $89.50 
to schools and libraries. $5 discount 
on home orders for cash payment 
with order. 


Originally called Our Wonder World, 
c1914-1927. Completely revised in 1932 
and renamed The New Wonder World, 
c1932-1952 (intermittent), reviewed in 
Subscription Books Bulletin, April 1932, 
January 1939, and October 1947. 

Editor-in-chief, J. Ralph McGaughy, 
Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was assisted 
by Marion F. Lansing, author of sev- 
eral children’s books; Roma Gans, 
Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Eunice W. 
Thompson, managing editor; and Wal- 


ter K. Munroe, art editor. A list of edi- 
tors and contributors, including such 
authorities as Sigmund Spaeth, Bertha 
E. Mahony, and William H. Kilpatrick, 
appears in volume 1. Sixty-two signed 
articles were counted in six volumes; 
the author of only one of these was not 
identified in the list of contributors. 
Constant aim to authenticate informa- 
tion is evidenced by the many quota- 
tions and references to specific books. 

According to the foreword, The New 
Wonder World “may sum up its dis- 
tinguishing features in two words— 
selection and unity.” As to selection: 
“No attempt has been made to cover 
every conceivable subject. The aim has 
been to select those subjects most di- 
rectly applicable to the needs of chil- 
dren from pre-school through high 
school.” Regarding the second distin- 
guishing feature, unity, the foreword 
further mentions the “adoption of the 
‘unit plan’—that is, the treatment of 
broad fields of interest in connected, 
easy-flowing narratives—rather than 
the customary alphabetical arrange- 
ment of materials.” This is the same 
basic plan and form used in preceding 
editions. 

The New Wonder World, in eleven 
volumes, each a compilation of material 
on broad general subjects, including 
biographies, stories and informational 
articles, is made up as follows: v.1, The 
World and Its Peoples, which contains 
The Open Book of the Heavens, The 
Earth a Storybook (formation of the 
earth, air, water and light), The Earth 
a Wonderbook (geology and minerals), 
The Sea and Its Marvels, The March of 
Science, Peoples of the World, Three 
Leaders of Their People (Rizal, Sun 
Yat-Sen, and Gandhi), The Indians of 
America, Our National Parks; v.2, In- 
vention and Industry; v.3, The Nature 
Book; v.4, Exploration, Adventure and 
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Achievement; v.5, Story and Art; v.6, 
Sports, Pastimes and Handcraft; v.7, 
The History Book; v.8, The Literature 
Book; v.9, The Child in the Home; v.10, 
The Wonder of Life; v.11, Home and 
School, Guide-Indezx. 

A feature of this work is the inclu- 
sion of a quantity of children’s litera- 
ture. This makes up all of volume 8, 
and more than half of volumes 5 and 9. 
These volumes have an age level dif- 
ferential in that the material in The 
Child in the Home is primarily for 
younger children, that in Story and Art 
for the intermediate ages, and that in 
The Literature Book for older children. 
Specifically, volume 9, The Child in the 
Home, contains nursery rhymes, Bible 
and nature stories, fairy stories and 
modern stories. Volume 5, Story and 
Art, is a browsing book of different 
types of stories showing how the devel- 
opment of literature parallels the de- 
velopment of man. Emphasis is on 
myths, folk tales, and animal stories. 
Volume 8, The Literature Book, is a 
collection of short stories, poems, brief 
biographies, stories of knights, and ex- 
cerpts from classics such as Treasure 
Island, Vicar of Wakefield, Last of the 
Mohicans, and Through the Looking 
Glass. 

With the exception of the stories of 
knights and some folk tales, myths, and 
fairy tales, the material is documented 
with names of authors and the whole 
works from which the selections are 
taken. The authors included are stand- 
ard. According to the editors, the pur- 
pose of the inclusion of literary ma- 
terial is to help the child meet “the 
charm of a quantity of desirable read- 
ings,” and acquire “a taste for variety 
in style and content.” They also state 
that the volumes of literary excerpts 
will succeed only if they make the child 
want to read the complete books from 


which the excerpts are drawn. Com- 
parison of the myths in volume 8 with 
their original sources shows a great 
deal of cutting. For example, the sack 
of Troy in The Siege of Troy is con- 
densed from nine and one-half pages 
to one column. Many people working 
with children feel that the better ap- 
proach is to give a child the complete 
story rather than a part of it or a con- 
densed version. 

On the whole the style is readable, 
and material is presented in a manner 
appealing to children and young people. 
Volume 2, Invention and Industry, is 
especially satisfactory in its clarity and 
interest. However, the nature essays in 
volume 3, The Nature Book, have less 
appeal than many books on comparable 
subjects such as those by Herbert Zim, 
Margaret Buck, Henry B. Kane, or 
Edwin Teale. For example, the long 
descriptive passages in the essays writ- 
ten many years ago by Dallas Lore 
Sharp would discourage the average 
child’s use of this volume. The section 
“Child Life in Many Lands” in volume 
7 is written in a tone of condescension 
and lacks the vitality found in our best 
books about children in other lands. 
For example, in “Flying Over Holland” 
one finds such passages as, “Will you 
come with me... and make a flying 
trip over Holland where live the cun- 
ning little Dutch boys and girls?” and 
“Shall I tell you a little about what to 
expect, so that you will not smile when 
you see the children who live there, for 
they will look very funny to you in 
their quaint clothes?” 

Articles on specific subjects are usu- 
ally short. For example, “Olympic 
Games” covers 1 page of text, 1 of illus- 
tration; “Story of Columbus” 3 pages 
of text, 4% of illustration. Broad sub- 
ject fields are divided into many sub- 
topics. The article “The Indians of 
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America” contains 17 pages with 39 
subheads, and “Our National Parks” 
covers 9 pages with 12 subheads. This 
policy provides a more attractive page 
make-up and adds to the interest for a 
child. 

Information is accurate on the whole. 
The death of King George VI of Eng- 
land in February 1952 is noted, as well 
as the fact that Elizabeth II has been 
proclaimed Queen. Information on the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, food 
preservation, and radio is accurate. 
Some cases of time lag were found, 
however. For example, there is no men- 
tion of the removal of General Mac- 
Arthur in the article on the Allied 
occupation of Japan, although it is men- 
tioned in “World War II.” The list 
of national monuments omits Effigy 
Mounds in Iowa, created in 1949, and 
Fort Sumter, in South Carolina, created 
in 1948. 

No previous set was available for 
comparison but the publishers state in 


their prospectus that “every page of 
every volume has again been carefully 
checked for accuracy and up-to-date- 


ness .. . new or revised material (sixty 
subjects listed) affecting one hundred 
eighty-five pages . . . sixty-three new 
illustrations .. . several of them of full- 
page size have been included.” They 
state further the general index has 
been carefully revised and the biogra- 
phy fact-index brought up to date. 
Volume 2 on science especially bears 
out this claim. The section “When They 
Were Little” in volume 5 would be 
improved by revision both in choice 
of people discussed and in the manner 
of presentation. Such people as George 
and Martha Washington, Daniel Boone, 
Dolly Madison, and Paul Revere are 
more interesting to children today than 
some of the people treated in this sec- 
tion, as, for example, Lucy Larcom, 


Kate Greenaway, Maria Mitchell, Jane 
Porter, and Bayard Taylor. The chin- 
chilla is included in animal study but 
no mention is made of the rapidly grow- 
ing interest in chinchilla ranches. There 
is an excellent elementary article on 
the United Nations but no mention of 
Trygve Lie or Ralph J. Bunche. 

Pronunciation is not given. There are 
two excellent lists of children’s books 
but only a few other bibliographies 
were found. The latter are badly in 
need of revision, since the list on flow- 
ers and trees contains only one entry 
later than 1936 copyright, while the 
bibliography on insects contains no 
book published later than 1936. 

The index is divided into two parts— 
a general index, arranged by subjects 
and subtopics, and a biography index 
in which important facts are given 
about each individual, thus providing 
a brief biographical dictionary. The 
editor states that “great care has been 
bestowed upon the index” and examina- 
tion justifies this statement. Frequently 
a subject barely mentioned on a page 
is found listed in the index. Pictures 
and portraits are indexed. However, 
some revision is still needed. Subtopics 
are listed under both Holland and Neth- 
erlands with a reference from Holland 
to The Netherlands but none from The 
Netherlands to Holland. Old names are 
used frequently instead of new ones: 
e.g., Constantinople, with cross refer- 
ence from Istanbul, and Mesopotamia, 
with cross reference from Iraq. There 
is some minor inconsistency in the in- 
dexing of multiple word entries. For 
example, screech owl, purple grackle, 
and turtle dove all have entries under 
both parts of their names, but orchard 
oriole is found only under oriole, or- 
chard. 

There are many fine illustrations, 
good charts and tables. The binding is 
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sturdy, the print good and clear, and 
the glossy paper insures good reproduc- 
tion of the illustrations. Volume 9, The 
Child in the Home, has special rein- 
forcements since it is apt to receive 
the hardest wear in a home. 

On the whole, the material is pre- 
sented with clarity and in an interest- 
ing style that invites browsing. It is 
for the most part up to date. The set is 
limited for library reference use since 
material on a given subject is often 
found in several volumes. An index to 
each volume would be helpful. 

The New Wonder World is recom- 
mended only for the home or school 
where a browsing set is wanted or 
where individual books are not readily 
available. 


Occupations Filing Plan and Bibliogra- 
phy of U. S. Government Publications 
and Other Pamphlets on Jobs, by 
Wilma Bennett. Sterling Powers Pub- 
lishing Co., 1512 Lincolnway, La 
Porte, Indiana, c1951. $3. With set of 


706 gummed labels $7.50. 


The Occupations Filing Plan and Bib- 
liography consists of a 26-page guide- 
book, 223 red labels, 483 blue labels, 
and a bibliography of occupational ma- 
terials from government and non-gov- 
ernment sources. The guidebook and 
labels provide a scheme for the organi- 
zation and use of occupational mate- 
rials. 

The publisher states: “The first edi- 
tion, called the Michigan Plan, was pub- 
lished in 1947. The revision under the 
present title includes addition of 10 or 
15 headings and complete revision of 
the bibliography. The headings were 
developed while the compiler was as- 
sistant librarian at Michigan State Col- 
lege at East Lansing. The file was made 
for direct use by college and high school 
students, and the cross references were 


interfiled with the folders so that the 
user could find material by consulting 
the file directly without the use of a 
key. Junior high school students and 
the general public can use the self 
explanatory system effectively.” 

The front cover of the guidebook ex- 
plains the filing system. Nine and one- 
half pages of the contents list 706 sub- 
ject headings, numbered and arranged 
in alphabetical order; the main head- 
ings are in capitals and the cross refer- 
ences in small letters. The remaining 
15 pages contain a partially annotated 
bibliography; two-thirds of the items 
listed are government publications, 
representing, according to the pub- 
lishers, “the most comprehensive list- 
ing available of U.S. government pub- 
lications on jobs.” 

The labels, printed in 10 point square 
serif type on gummed paper, are one 
inch by three inches, scored to fold 
over the top of a folder or card. The 
publisher states: “Printed labels for 
this filing plan are to be used on what- 
ever size folders the user prefers for 
his file. The 223 headings printed in red 
are to be placed on folders. The 483 
cross references printed in blue are to 
be placed on cards the same size as the 
folders. The numbers on the labels are 
the same as in the list of subject head- 
ings. The numerical order is also the 
alphabetical order and so facilitates 
interfiling of folders and cross refer- 
ences.” Any expansions of this system 
will have to be. made as alphabetical 
additions to the numbers, e.g., 2a, 2b, 
2ba, etc., to maintain the numerical and 
alphabetical order. Any great number 
of additions would tend to confuse the 
user. 

The publisher states: “The terms for 
fields of work used in the Occupations 
Filing Plan are adapted from the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles,’ e.g., 
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acting for actor, and foremanship for 
foreman. Génerally, the adaptations 
from the large number of job headings 
in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
cover the fields. Some of the adapta- 
tions might be questioned: e.g., aero- 
nautical engineer is not used and evi- 
dently has been adapted to aeronautics 
or to engineering, though there are 14 
other engineering listings used. 

The publisher states: “Cross refer- 
ences were made to cover every term 
under which the user of the file might 
search for information on a particular 
job or field of work. The same princi- 
ples of subject headings were followed 
as are used in Sears List of Subject 
Headings.” An objection might be 
raised to this plan as to most filing 
plans with a definite number of head- 
ings: some headings will be superfluous 
and some inadequate. Most subject 
headings have see also references to 
related subjects, e.g., chemistry: see 
also engineering, chemical; food tech- 
nology and research; manufacturing; 
scientific work; teaching. Some subject 
headings that could be eliminated or 
covered by see references might be 
horse racing, housing work, lineman, 
nursing—male, power plant work, zoo 
work. 

This plan was compared with the Oc- 
cupational Filing Plan published by 
Science Reséarch Associates and re- 
viewed in Subscription Books Bulletin, 
January 1945. The Bennett Plan has 
694 listings with 223 subject headings 
and 471 cross references, compared to 
the 619 listings with 75 subject head- 
ings and 544 cross references in the 
Science Research Associates Plan. Both 
plans use 51 identical or very similar 
subject headings, and an additional 17 
subject headings used by the SRA Plan 
are listed as cross references in the 
Bennett Plan. Seven subject headings 


listed in the SRA Plan are not listed 
in the Bennett Plan. A total of 351 list- 
ings in the SRA Plan were included in 
the Bennett Plan. 

Both plans gather related materials 
under broad headings, but the SRA 
Plan uses only one-third as many sub- 
ject headings as the Bennett Plan. How- 
ever, in order to gather related mate- 
rial together, some subject headings in 
the Bennett Plan are listed several 
times with various subheadings: e.g., 
agriculture, 8 headings; engineering, 5; 
military service, 12; retail trade, 8. 

The Bennett Plan is organized for 
use as an open file readily accessible to 
users. The organization of the red sub- 
ject heading folders and the blue cross 
reference cards, alphabetically and 
numerically, is convenient for users. 
Sturdy cards and folders will be needed, 
and plastic guards to protect the labels. 
The printing is clear and will blend well 
with any typewritten additions to the 
labels. The bibliography should be use- 
ful to all libraries as a check list and 
additional source of material. 

This plan provides convenient labels, 
index, and bibliography for starting an 
occupational file. Subject to the limita- 
tions indicated above, Occupations Fil- 
ing Plan and Bibliography is recom- 
mended for libraries which do not al- 
ready have a substantial file in opera- 
tion. 


The Wonderland of Knowledge: The 
Pictorial Encyclopedia. 14v. Chicago, 


Wonderland of Knowledge Corp., 
1952 [c1937, 1940, 1942, 1944, 1945, 
1946, 1949 and annually thereafter, 
including 1952]. 3624p. illus. maps. 
charts. diagrs. fabrikoid $79.50 for 
12v., $13.50 for two optional supple- 
mentary volumes; to schools and li- 
braries, $63.50 for 12v., $10.50 for 
supplementary volumes. 
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This encyclopedia was reviewed in 
Subscription Books Bulletin, July 1939 
and April 1948. Neither of the sets pre- 
viously reviewed, nor any other print- 
ing, was available for comparison. 

According to the editors, this ency- 
clopedia is “not made to serve as a 
reference set in a library. . . . The 
principal sale . . . is in homes where 
there are elementary and junior high 
school children.” 

Dr. Gordon J. Laing, listed as Late 
Chairman of the Editorial Board, has 
been dead since 1945. The present edi- 
tor-in-chief, Harry Orrin Gillet, was for 
many years Principal of the Laboratory 
School of the University of Chicago. 
The editor, David Ebbitt, was formerly 
an instructor in the Department of Eng- 
lish, Brown University. The associate 
editor, Robert M. Grant, is editor of 
Popular Mechanics Magazine. Bertha 
M. White, managing editor, was for- 
merly on the editorial staff of the 
Book of Rural Life and the World Book. 
Helen Mitchell, also formerly on the 
World Book staff, “is in specific charge 
of the revisions. She has the assistance 
of the nine other writing members of 
our writing staff.” 

The partial list of reviewers and re- 
visers includes names of persons repre- 
sentative of varied fields of knowledge 
and work, including a cartoonist, the 
head of a chain of five-and-ten-cent 
stores, a railroad president, a textile 
engineer, a free-lance writer, a geolo- 
gist, and professors in such fields as 
marketing, religion, music, and physical 
education. Of the list of 55 names, 28 
appear in Who’s Who in America, 
1952-53, and a half-dozen in specialized 
biographical listings. Three persons 
listed are not living, and others are not 
presently holding the positions in the 
institutions indicated in the listing of 
their names. Since articles are un- 


signed, it is impossible to ascertain 
individual contributions to any specific 
article or to any revision. The one ex- 
ception is found in the volume Guide- 
posts to Knowledge which lists those 
who outlined, planned, and criticized 
that volume. 

The set consists of twelve volumes, 
plus two unnumbered supplementary 
volumes, The Hobby Book and Guide- 
posts to Knowledge. There is no index 
to the set, but The Hobby Book has 
a one-page index. This omission fol- 
lows editorial policy as expressed by 
the publishers’ statement, “experience 
shows that children have not been 
taught to use an index in an encyclo- 
pedia.” Each of the supplementary vol- 
umes has a table of contents but they 
are of little value to the person seeking 
a definite answer to a particular ques- 
tion. 

In the twelve volumes making up the 
main body of the set, the articles are 
arranged alphabetically. In general 
they are short, varying from dictionary 
length to several paragraphs. There are 
some very long articles, covering fields 
so general that, without an index, defi- 
nite answers to specific questions are 
difficult to find. 

Cross references appear as main en- 
tries, within the articles, and at the 
ends of articles. They are supplemented 
by lists of related topics for additional 
information. These lists vary from a 
few topics to as many as 203. Cross 
references sometimes lead to topics in 
which the original entry is not men- 
tioned as such, or which add but slight 
additional information. For example, 
the article Fort Sumter ends with a 
cross reference to Civil War in Amer- 
ica, where five pages must be read 
before any mention of Fort Sumter is 
made and the information given is less 
satisfactory than the original article. 
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Pronunciation is indicated, if it seems 
necessary, either by accent marking 
of the entry, or by respelling. There 
seems to be no consistent editorial pol- 
icy concerning this, since some familiar 
words are marked for pronunciation, 
others not. 

The inconsistent use of 1950 census 
figures appears to contradict the pub- 
lishers’ statement that “over the past 
years every page has been authenti- 
cated or corrected or rewritten.” In the 
article City both 1940 and 1950 figures 
are given for the 50 largest cities of 
the United States, while in separate 
articles on individual cities 1950 figures 
are used for only two of the ten largest 
cities. In articles on the remaining 
eight cities, for which 1940 figures are 
given, three state that the figures are 
for 1940; these are exact figures. In the 
other five cases round numbers of 1940 
figures are used, with no date given, 
but the inference is that they are the 
latest. 

Other articles show inadequate revi- 
sion, both factual and statistical. For 
example, the death date of General 
Pershing is inserted, but the biograph- 
ical information does not cover his later 
years, while the article Japan mentions 
no date after 1946. Attempts to revise 
some sections or articles have been 
made by the insertion of unnumbered 
pages of illustrative material resulting 
in some lack of continuity in subject 
matter. 

Bibliographies appear only in Guide- 
posts to Knowledge and they are espe- 
cially outdated, although they were 
termed “excellent short bibliographies” 
by the Subscription Books Bulletin at 
the time of their printing in 1937-38. 
Publication dates in the bibliographies 
checked varied from 1930 to 1941. In- 
formation from the publisher states that 
this volume is essentially unchanged. 


In the articles checked, some inac- 
curacies of fact were found, including 
out-of-date information, the result pos- 
sibly of scanty or unsystematic revision. 
For example, Arizona is given but one 
representative to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, instead of two. Some inac- 
curacies are the result of omissions. 
The article Trade Routes devotes one 
short paragraph to their modern aspect, 
and no mention is made of air routes. 
Some information is misleading rather 
than factually incorrect, partly because 
of the fanciful and over-exuberant 
style, partly because of the effort to 
thrill or attract the reader. The article 
Mosque so abounds in adjectives that 
it is difficult to find any information 
among the words. In some articles the 
information is too vague and too gen- 
eral to be of much use. 

Although this work is subtitled “The 
Pictorial Encyclopedia,” the illustra- 
tions are generally poor, both in print- 
ing and in color. Some are badly 
blurred; color is used primarily for 
decoration rather than illustration by 
adding a color to the strip on which 
the caption is printed or to portions of 
the black-and-white illustrations. The 
relatively few fully colored plates are 
disappointing, because they are often 
too dark and blurred to show the true 
coloring. Captions are often flowery, 
such as, “cultivated loveliness” or “gol- 
den gaiety in a meadow.” In some in- 
stances the captions are misleading or 
are omitted altogether. The tendency to 
place too many illustrations and head- 
ings on a single page creates a feeling 
of confusion. Many pictures are not 
placed in close relation to the article 
which they illustrate. This can lead to 
some rather startling effects, especially 
when the picture of an early Russian 
prince faces the article on Unitarians. 

Maps throughout the set are too small 
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and badly printed to be of much use. 
There is a very small, simplified map in 
each of the state articles; a set of 17 
Hammond maps, inserted at the end of 
volume 12, are in themselves good, but 
are reduced to such small size as to be 
of little use. These include only maps 
of the world, the continents, and physi- 
cal and historical United States maps. 
They are unpaged and undated, and no 
reference is made to them in the article 
on maps. 

Many articles are suitable for ele- 
mentary and junior high school chil- 
dren, both in reading difficulty and in 
fields of interest. Many lack appeal, 
however, because of their style. Use of 
the editorial “we,” writing down to 
what is assumed to be the child’s level, 
a constant effort to make almost every 
subject exciting by the use of what are 
intended to be eye-catching phrases in 
both the headings of articles and with- 
in the articles themselves, are serious 
defects in style. The article Astronomy 
alludes to “twinkle, twinkle, little star”; 
the one Cable begins “War in the Far 
East! A king abdicates in Europe!” 

Some entries are written in such sen- 
timental language that they might bet- 
ter be omitted. For example, Bluebell: 
“Bells that never tinkle, unless in fairy 
ears, are the bluebells of early spring. 


” 
. 


Some subjects of current interest to 
boys and girls have been omitted or 


poorly presented: for example, the 
topic United Nations has 23 lines of 
generalities; television is given 56 lines 
and a half-page illustration. 
Guideposts to Knowledge presents 
material arranged as an incentive to 
further reading. This material is organ- 


ized in five general sections: Human 
Relations, Health, Recreation, Voca- 
tions, and Science. There are. bibliogra- 
phies and numerous references to other 
articles in the main body of the work. 
Although its arrangement seems to sub- 
scribe to modern educational principles, 
inadequate cross references, outdated 
bibliographies, lack of index and in- 
ferior quality of illustrations limit its 
usefulness. The Hobby Book varies in 
value, since directions for following 
the hobbies are sometimes extremely 
involved or given in too difficult lan- 
guage. Illustrations in this volume are 
very poor. Those accompanying the 
article Photography would discourage 
anyone from taking it up as a hobby. 

The blue binding is attractive and 
durable, with lavish decoration in gold 
on the spine. The paper is good. The 
quality of the printing varies from fair 
to poor. It is at times very faint and 
again too heavy, these variations some- 
times occurring on the same page. 

The set is paged continuously in the 
first twelve volumes, while the two sup- 
plementary volumes each have a sepa- 
rate numbering. There are frequent 
insets and unnumbered pages. The 
alphabetical divisions as indicated on 
the spine are so made that two volumes 
must often be consulted in order to de- 
termine the correct one, e.g., A-Bal, 
Bal-Byz. 

At its present price, The Wonderland 
of Knowledge can no longer be recom- 
mended as an “inexpensive” set. Be- 
cause of inadequate revision, inaccu- 
racy, poor illustrative material, insuf- 
ficient finding devices, and style of 
writing, the 1952 printing of this work 
is not recommended. 
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